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ABSTRACT 



The United States faces a continuing need to conduct interagency operations, 
especially between the military and USAID. Surprisingly, however, this field has been 
treated much too casually in light of its merits as a potential force multiplier — and as a 
source of serious operational problems. US leaders will continue to choose the 
interagency approach (over unilateral options) to solve the sorts of complex problems that 
demand action and systematic intervention, yet allow room for political maneuver. By 
studying the activities of two inherently adversarial bureaucracies (USAID and the 
USMILGP) which needed to work together to solve a complex counterinsurgency 
problem in El Salvador, I have been able to determine which factors are most important 
for unity of effort in future interagency operations. In El Salvador the mission was to 
combat insurgents, but the principles and requirements of interagency cooperation apply 
today for combating terrorism, narcotics trafficking, insurgencies, and other post-Cold 
War security threats. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The United States faces a continuing need to conduct interagency operations, 
especially between the military and the United States Agency for International 
Development (USAID). I argue that “purple” is easy compared to the interagency “gold” 
approach. To date, this field has been treated much too casually in light of its merits as a 
potential force multiplier, and as a source of serious operational problems. Existing 
literature conveys the need for viable interagency organizations and processes, but falls 
short of supplying the requisite details about how to provide - coordinated, mutually 
supportive, and unified cross-agency operations. Using the 1980-1992 counterinsurgency 
effort in El Salvador as a case study, my analysis helps fill this gap by examining the key 
factors and mechanisms that determined the course and outcome of the war. 

My study of this interagency campaign is based on original research of the 
interaction between the United States Military Group (USMILGP) and USAID. When 
the interagency campaign got underway in El Salvador, chances appeared slim that such 
divergent agencies would be able to work together as a team. Counterinsurgency theory 
called for a concerted multi-agency effort against the guerrillas; organization theory said 
the odds were against interagency cooperation taking place; and civil-military biases 
erected even more cultural and philosophical barriers. Yet, despite overwhelming odds, a 
very complex problem, and a disjointed US bureaucratic mechanism, unity of effort 
notably improved in the latter stages of the war. What were the reasons interagency 
coordination improved between the USMILGP and USAID, and can they be generalized 
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and applied here and now to various other interagency operations — and other dissimilar 
agencies? 

After examining the extent of interaction and coordination between these two 
influential agencies during the war, I argue that Salvadoran operations were initially 
impeded by interagency disunity of effort but over time, working relationships developed 
among the small numbers of self-motivated, “special” and dedicated people and in turn, 
coordination improved. The reasons these dissimilar agencies achieved their goals was 
ultimately a function of the senior leadership, trust, shared experiences, and the nature of 
the conflict itself. 

At the start, the Salvadoran conflict presented itself as a kind of learning- 
laboratory for low-intensity conflict — a chance to practice counterinsurgency doctrine. 
Preventing the spread of communism called for the artful blending of all the instruments 
of US and Salvadoran power, cooperation between various inherently adversarial 
bureaucracies, and synergistic civil-military relationships. 

In El Salvador the mission was to combat insurgents, but the principles and many 
of the tasks required to succeed then and there, apply today and elsewhere in waging the 
wars against drugs, terrorism, and other post-Cold War security threats. The required 
counter-mechanism for these problems has been termed the interagency process. 

The Salvadoran case study supports the argument that senior leadership 
intervention is a prerequisite for achieving interagency unity of effort. Another part of 
my argument addresses the prerequisites for improved interagency coordination — a 
requirement for unity of effort. It states that trust, stakes, and shared experiences are the 
most important determinants of interagency process improvements. Of the three 
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variables, I found, trust and shared experiences did contribute to good coordination, but 
higher or lower stakes did not seem to correlate with better or worse coordination. 
Recognizing the resource constraints on people, equipment, and money, I then tried to 
correlate the variables of constrained resources and the irregular nature of the conflict 
with improvements in interagency support. Surprisingly, I found that resource constraints 
did not seem to significantly affect interagency coordination or unity of effort. On the 
other hand, the nature of the conflict, as it changed from a military war of attrition to a 
broader competition for “hearts and minds,” demanded mutual interagency support and 
forced the two agencies to work together better. 

In conclusion, four of the six independent variables I tested significantly affected 
the degree to which interagency unity of effort occurred: senior leadership involvement, 
trust, shared experiences, and the nature of the conflict. The remaining two independent 
variables make sense intuitively, but further analysis shows weak causal links. Higher 
stakes did not noticeably affect interagency coordination, and lower resource constraints 
did not influence mutual interagency support. 

In light of the inevitability of future interagency operations, I derived four 
recommendations from my research: 1) Conduct interagency exercises, 2) Invest in the 
people who will do them, 2) Educate the leaders, and 4) Develop interagency 
organizations. 

Finally, the empowerment of interagency entities — the “crabgrass” of 
bureaucracy — is essential for implementing national solutions to complicated problems. 
Without institutionalizing interagency emphasis, too much unity of effort will be 
sacrificed until the workarounds get in place. Organizations need to change to support 
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interagency operations that, in many cases, are extremely time-critical: counter-terrorism 
(CT) responses, for example. Today CT responses are the result of a convoluted ad hoc 
process in which success relies upon innate human reactions, given their appreciation of 
the urgency of terrorist crises, to squelch interagency squabbles, and get the job done fast. 
Ad hoc processes. . . is that what we really want, or rather what we have settled for 
instead of making hard decisions and real changes? 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. OVERVIEW 

This thesis explores the increasingly vital — though extraordinarily difficult — 
realm of interagency operations. To date, this field has been treated much too casually 
in light of its merits as a potential force multiplier and as a source of serious operational 
problems. Existing literature conveys the need for viable interagency organizations and 
processes, but falls short of supplying the requisite details about how to provide for 
coordinated, mutually supportive, and unified cross-agency operations. Using the 1980- 
1 992 counterinsurgency effort in El Salvador as a case study, my analysis will help fill 
this gap by examining the key factors and mechanisms that determined the course and 
outcome of the war. 

My study of this interagency campaign is based on original research of the 
interaction between the United States Military Group (USMILGP) and the United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID). When the interagency campaign got 
underway in El Salvador, chances appeared slim that such divergent agencies would be 
able to work together as a team. Counterinsurgency theory called for a concerted multi- 
agency effort against the guerrillas; organization theory said the odds were against 
interagency cooperation taking place; and civil-military biases erected even more 
cultural and philosophical barriers. Yet, despite overwhelming odds, a very complex 
problem and a disjointed US bureaucratic mechanism, unity of effort notably improved 
in the latter stages of the war. What were the reasons interagency coordination 
improved between the USMILGP and USAID, and can they be generalized and applied 
here and now to various other interagency operations — and other dissimilar agencies? 
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